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EDITORIAL COMMENT 67 



THE LITTLE ENTENTE 

The announcement of a formal alliance between Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, 
and Jugo-Slavia is an event of profound significance. Doctor Benes, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of Czecho-Slovakia, is quoted to have said at Belgrade : 

We know the Magyars as a fantastic nation, who desire to expand, and who cannot 
easily adapt themselves to the present situation. We must, therefore, establish guarantees. 
Our alliance is not a question of only our two States, but a European question.i 

This statement might well serve as a text for a general criticism of the 
alliance, but we have also a further pregnant statement by Doctor Benes in 
Le Matin of August 30, 1920, which is of great interest: 

It lias been our wish to prove to Europe that the former Austria-Hungary is no longer 
necessary to Europe, and that even the idea of any kind of Danube Confederation may be 
quietly and permanently abandoned, because we ourselves can unite in a group and establish 
order and close cooperation without the creation of political and economic unity which 
would injure the Various States concerned. 

We wish to prove that the Allies, in destroying the former monarchy, have not com- 
mitted a political error.2 

It is lamentably true that, as the result of the decisions of the Paris Peace 
Conference, the term "fantastic nation" employed by Doctor Benes may prop- 
erly be applied to Hungary. Deprived of essential resources, bleeding at many 
of its economic arteries by reason of the amazing surgical operation performed 
on Hungary, and separated from some six millions of their fellow-countrymen, 
the Magyars truly "cannot easily adapt themselves to the present situation." 
They cannot consider such a political adjustment as either just or permanent. 

Against this common menace, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, and Jugo-Slavia, 
as the chief beneficiaries of the mutilation of Hungary, are compelled to band 
themselves together in a defensive alliance. An added reason for this com- 
bination is the uneasy feeling in Prague concerning a none-too-friendly Poland 
having possible friendly leanings towards Hungary, which at the time of the 
Bolshevist invasion offered to come to the help of Poland, when Czecho-Slo- 
vakia refused even to permit war supplies to be forwarded to her beleaguered 
neighbor. A further reason for this alliance is the desire for a Slavic rapproche- 
ment between Prague and Belgrade through the physically connecting link of 
Roumania via the grotesque corridor of Ruthenia. 

The question of this alliance must be viewed also from the point of view 
of Prance, which since the armistice has been feverishly active in the pursuit 
of that ignis fatuus of Talleyrand, Metternich, and Bismarck, termed ironically 
the "equilibrium of Europe." France would evidently favor, for the purpose 
of offsetting both Russia and Germany, a belt of strong independent nations 
reaching from the North Sea to the iEgean, and including Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, and Greece, not even excepting Hungary and 
Bulgaria as well. In the great game of maintaining an alleged balance of power 

i New York Times Current History, November, p. 354. 

2 Quoted in the Contemporary Review for November, 1920, p. 722. 
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between various counteracting forces, all kinds of " combinazione " may be 
invoked, according to the devotees of this fantastic diplomatic game. No one 
nation nor group of nations may be permitted to be too powerful. Italy must 
be checked as well as Hungary! What Bismarck euphonistically termed 
"treaties of reinsurance" between individual members of opposing alliances 
are even countenanced. A special understanding between Hungary and Rou- 
mania is not inconceivable, and in fact is actually under contemplation. Rou- 
mania's situation as a neighbor of Bolshevism, and with a new terra irredenta 
populated by large masses of irreconcilable Magyars, is so embarrassing that 
a rapprochement with Hungary would be highly desirable even though it in- 
volved a retrocession of Temesvar. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to ignore the menacing specter of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire — that Danubian Confederation which Doctor Benes 
would so gladly conjure away. There is something pathetic in his attempt to 
argue that there was nothing inherently sound in the economic solidarity that 
existed between the various component parts of the old Empire, and in his naive 
"wish to prove that the Allies in destroying the former monarchy have not 
committed a political error." 

This apprehension lest the artificial arrangements effected by the Paris 
Conference may not endure is entirely legitimate. It would be folly to ask 
the overburdened League of Nations to guarantee so false and iniquitous a 
status quo. Out of such a welter of unhappiness and turmoil anything may 
happen: even the re-creation of a Danubian confederacy embracing Vienna, 
Prague, and Budapest, not excluding Munich. Austria alone, a proud mendi- 
cant dependent on the charity of the world, is bound to seek points d'appui 
wherever she may find them, though she may have to run counter to that cynical 
clause in the Treaty of St. Germain which guarantees to Austria her "inalien- 
able independence!" 

For all these reasons, therefore, Doctor Benes is right in asserting that the 
"Little Entente" is a European question. The peace of Europe and the whole 
problem of international organization is vitally affected. Alliances and counter- 
alliances may seek to preserve a fictitious equilibrium for a season, but the 
foundations of international law and order have not been laid by the decisions 
of the Peace Conference at Paris. 

International law can only apply successfully between positive political enti- 
ties that are not subject to serious fluctuations and alterations. It cannot be 
built on any such foundations as were laid at Paris or rely on such groupings 
and shiftings of nations as are typified in the "Little Entente." 

Philip Marshall Brown. 



